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TWENTYFIRST VOLUME 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 



A. 

Aborigines of America, remarks of 
Major Long, relating to, 186 — their 
monuments, 186, 187 — erroneous to 
attribute to them, a common cha- 
racter, 187 — their distinctions, 188 
— their cannibalism, ib. 

Admiralty jurisdiction established in 
the British Colonies, on its appro- 
priate principles, 124. 

Adsonville, an American Novel, re- 
viewed, 99. 

Ataman, Lucas, a statesman of Mex- 
ico, 432 — birth and education, ib. 
— deputy to the Cortes at Madrid, 
433 — promotes the working of the 
Mexican mines, ib. — appointment 
to office in the republic, ib. — his 
estimate of the importance of the 
mining interests, ib. — his last re- 
port to Congress, 441. 

Alligators, in Colombia, 160 — mode 
of hunting them by the Indians, 
161 — their food, and mode of tak- 
ing it, ib. 

America, Summary View of, by an 
Englishman, noticed, 453 — its com- 
parative fairness and liberality, ib. 
— character and contents of the 
work, 454. 

America, Sow/ft, its political progress. 



153, 154 — present state and pros- 
pects of its republics, 154, 156 — of 
their histories, 162, 163 — drawback 
on the favorable operation of their 
constitutions, 167. 

Antiquarian researches by E. Hovt, 
234. 

Aost, Leper of, translated from Le- 
maistre, noticed, 243. 

Authorship of popular works, fre- 
quent difficulties in deciding, 388 
— of the classical writings of anti- 
quity, 389. 

Avarice, regarded by Dr Brown, as a 
modification of the love of power, 
23 — this opinion controverted, ib. 
— its final cause, 23, 24. 

B. 

Bacon, Leonard, his Plea for Africa. 
462 

Bacon, Lord, his definition of Poesy, 
217. 

Bancroft's edition of Jacob's Latin 
Reader, 246. 

Barnard, Samuel, his Polyglot gram- 
mar, 464. 

Bar, of Suffolk, 225 et seqq.— Eng- 
lish, its declining state and deficien- 
cy of talent. 387. 
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Bible,, its character as an intellectual 

production, 266, 268 compared 

with the writings of Homer, 267. 

Blackslone, Sir W,, his opinion of the 
jurisdiction of the King, in ques- 
tions between his Provinces in 
America, 121 — received by the 
colonists as an expositor of their 
law, 127. 

Blanco White, his Spanish Varieties, 
a periodical work, noticed, 467 — his 
former publications, ib. — the pre- 
sent devoted to the affairs of South 
America, 468 — commended, ib. 

Bode, Geo. Hen. his dissertation on 
the Orphic poetry, 393 — his objects, 

ib. — size of his work, ib. the 

prolegomena, 394 — his opinion of 
the period of the Orphic poetry, 
395 — of the country of it, ib. — of 
its nature, 396 — his character as a 
scholar, 397 — emigration to the 
United States, ib. 

Bogota, present capital of Colombia, 
162, 167 — its Congress Halls de- 
scribed by Capt. Cochrane, 167. 

Bolivar, cited, 165 — dictator of Co- 
lombia, 166 — his brilliant reputa- 
tion, 171 — birth and education, ib 
- — devoted to South American In- 
dependence, ib. — his zeal and ef- 
forts, 172 — his character, 173 — his 
munificence to the Schools of his 
native city, 442. 

Boston, of the establishment of an 
Academy of Fine Arts in, 460. 

Brainard, John G. C. his occasional 
pieces of poetry, reviewed, 217 — 
his character as a poet, 218 — spe- 
cimens of his poetry, 218, 219, 220, 

221 his humorous descriptions, 

222, 223, 224— superiority of his 
graver pieces, 224. 

Brown, Thomas, M D. his Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the human 
mind, reviewed , ) 9 — does not define 
Emotions, ib— does not notice the 
topical peculiarity of the Emotions, 
20 — arranges them in theirrelation 
to time, ib. — luminous exposition 
of their final causes, 22 — lectures 
on the emotions highly commend- 
ed, 23 — his opinion of the nature 
of avarice controverted, ib. — his 
ethical system, 25 — test of moral 
right and wrong, ib. — contends for 
the uniformitv of the moral sense 



among mankind, 26 — his examina- 
tion of other moral theories, ib. — 
defects of his own, 27 — and their 
consequences, 27, 28 — statement of 
his theory amended, 28 — suggests 
the true theory himself, 30 — his 
ciisti ibution of the duties, ib. — lec- 
tures upon them commended, ib. — 
his demonstration of the existence 
I and attributes of God, 31, 32 — ar- 
gument for the immortality of the 
soul, 32, 33 — examined, 34 — adds 
no strength to the argument, 34, 35 
— some notices of his character, 
manners, and principles, 36, 38 — 
hispersonal appearance, 38 — mode 
of lecturing, ib. — his prominent ca- 
pacity, that of an analyst, 40 — 
minuteness of his investigations, 
40, 41 — effects of the study of his 
writings upon the mind, 41, 42 — 
his warmth of moral sentiment, 
42 — his testimonials to the truth of 
Christianity, ib. — his style, 43 — its 
merits and defects, 43 to 45 — his 
poetry, 43 — his occasional obscurity 
45, 46 — his general character as 
an author, 46, 47 — his contribu- 
tions to natural theology, 47 — the 
general plan of his lectures, 48— his 
doctrine of cause and effect, fcc. 
criticised. 

Buckminster, Rev. Mr, 448. 

Bull fights, of the Spanish, the pre- 
vailing national amusement, 62 — 
their history, 62, 63 — formed part 
of religious ceremonies and festi- 
vals, 63 — their decline during the 
last half of the 18th century, 64— 
reestablished by Joseph Bonaparte, 
ib. — and continued by the Cortes 
and Ferdinand, 64, 65 — their pro- 
bable origin, he. 65 — preparations 
for them, 66, 67-- description, 67 
to 74 — the amusement of all clas- 
ses, ib. — their physical and moral 
influence, 74, 75 — sources of the 
pleasure arising from such exhibi- 
tions, 75. 78. 

Burton, Asa, D. D. his Essays on 
some of the first principles of 
Metaphysics, Ethics and Theology, 
noticed, 232. 

Byron, Lord, his character and writ- 
ings, 300— his acquaintance with 

Dallas, ib. with Medwin, 301— 

his degradation in the last years of 
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bis life, 302 — his moral state, 303— 
his character and opinions in youth, 
304, 305- — his craving passion, 306 
— his first publication, ib. — its cha- 
racter, 307 — specimens, 307 to 310 
— effects ol" its review in the Edin- 
burgh Review, upon him, 311 — his 
revenge, ib. — defects of his satire, 
312 — his admiration of Pope, 314 
his misanthropy and disgust of 
life, 316, 317— his travels, 318— 
Childe Harold, ib. — specimens, 318 
to 321 — causes of its popularity, 
323 — its character, 324 — his pro- 
fligate life in London, 325 — his 

marriage and separation, ib. 

persecutes his wife, ib. — his infi- 
delity, 326— criticisms of his poe- 
try, 328 to 332 — superiority of the 
two last cantos of Childe Harold, 
332 — causes of this, ib. — specimens 
and criticism, 333 et seqq. — his des- 
criptions of nature, 337 — examples, 
ib, et seqq. — narrow range of his 
excellence as a poet, 342 — contrast 
between the grandeur of concep- 
tion and the poverty of sentiment, 
342 to 344 — his deficiency inconsis- 
tent thinking, 345 — unsuccessful 
delineation of his heroes, 346 — his 
female characters, 347 — influence 
of the character of the age upon 
that of his poetry, 348 — one of the 
causes of his popularity, 350 — 
egotism of his works, ib. — the in- 
terest imparted by it, evanescent, 
351 — his situation during the last 
years of his life, 352 — his expedi- 
tion to Greece, 353 — his conduct 
on the death of Shelley, 354 — his 
letter to Mr Sheppard, 355 — his 
Cain and Don Juan, 356 — their 
character, 357 — estimate of the in- 
fluence of his writings, 358. 

Chase, Judge, his opinion on the 
common law of the United States, 
129 — use made of this opinion, 130 
— its alleged consequences, ib. 

Cliaucer, his obligations to Italian 
literature, 191. 

Chinese mode of catching ducks, 
from Bufibn, 161. 

Circello, Marquis di, his diplomatic in- 
tercourse with Mr Pinkney, 273 et 
seqq. 

Claims of United States upon Euro- 
pean powers, for spoliations, 269, 
270 — their importance to the na- 
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tional prosperity, and honor, 270 — 
manner in which they have been 
treated by foreign powers, 271 — 
on Naples, ib. — its origin, 272 — 
diplomatic intercourse with relation 
to, 273 to 278— on Holland, 278— its 
origin, ib. — discussed, 279 et seqq. 
— arguments against these claims 
refuted, 290 — nations and not their 
rulers, responsible, 291 — claims for 
French spoliations, 296. 

Clarke, Mr, his Naval History of the 
United States, 2 — account of the 
exploits of Captain Mugford, 5 — 
quoted, 9. 

Cochrane, Capt. Charles Stuart, his 
travels in Colombia, reviewed, 153 — 
objects of his tour, 156" — character 
of his work, 157 — account of tra- 
velling apparatus, 158, 159 — his 
annoyances, 159, 160 — his account 
of alligators, 162 — history of Colom- 
bia, ib. — its plagiarisms, ib. — his de- 
scription of the Congress Halls of 
Bogota, 167, 168 — visits the heads 
of departments,169, 170, 

Colman, Rev. Dr, 444. 

Colombia, travels in, by Capt. Coch- 
ran, 153 — his history of, 162 — pro- 
posed history of Mr Restrepo, 163 
— extent and contents of the re- 
public, 163, 164 — boundaries, ib. — 
its political and natural advanta- 
ges, ib. — its system of government, 
164, 165 — deviations from that of 
the United States, 165— formation 
of its constitution, 166 — its revolu- 
tionary worthies, Bolivar, 171 — 
Sucre, fee. 173— Montilla, 174— 
its present favorable prospects, 175 
— its commerce and commercial 
regulations, 175, 176 — its laws re- 
lating to slavery, and to public 
schools, 176, 177. 

Colombo, Domenico, father of Colum- 
bus, his occupation, 410 — his fami- 
ly, ib — removal to Savona, 412. 

Colon, name assumed by Columbus 
in Spain, 410. 

Colonies of England in America, ori- 
gin of their jurisprudence, 106, 107 
— nature of their government by the 
mother country, 107 — received the 
common law, ib. — various stages of 
its improvement, 109 — their various 
circumstances and situations modi- 
fied, but did not cause a departure 
from its proper principles, 109, 110 

62 
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— their jurisprudence to be investi- 
ated in investigating the subject 
°f American common law, 110, 111 
— probability that they possessed 
a common system of polity, 111 — 
reasons for this belief, 111, 112 — 
authority of Parliament over (hem, 
111 to 113 — they contended for the 
existence of a general civil consti- 
tution for them, 115 — liability of 
their common law to alteration, 117 
— the power of administering jus- 
tice in them, an emanation from the 
crown, 119 — royal authority limited 
and questioned, 119, 120 — appeals 
of colonial courts to the king in 
council, 121 — origin, nature, and 
extent of his jurisdiction over them, 
121 et seqq. — their admiralty juris- 
diction, 124 — want of a court of 
equity, 125 — contemplated court 
of appeal, 125. 

Colonisalior Society, its Colonial 
Journal and Eighth Annual Report 
noticed, 230 — Mr Bacon's Sermon 
on its advantages, 462. 

Columbus, influence of his discovery 
upon the world, 398 — its immense 
importance, 399— doubts as to his 
place of nativity, ib.— controversy 
on this subject, 400 — claimed bv 
Pradello, 401 — by Cuccaro, 403— 
evidence for his birth at Genoa, 406 
to 410 — changes his name in Spain, 
410— his birth in 1447, 41 1— em- 
ployment of his youth, 411 — his 
early devotion to the sea, 411 — 
exploits of his early life, 412 — 
voyage to Frisland and the polar 
circle, 412 — his engagement with 
a Venetian fleet, 413 — and narrow 
escape, ib. — repairs to Lisbon, re- 
mains and marries there, 414 — his 
voyages and fame as a navigator, 
ib. — his struggles in accomplishing 
the discovery of America, 415 — 
his kindness to his father, 416 — 
repairs to Spain, 417 — his fortunes 
there, ib. — his extraordinary re- 
verses, ib. — return from his fourth 
voyage, ib. — reception by Ferdi- 
nand, 418 — his reception and treat- 
ment by him, ib. — his death, 419 
— his glory unparalleled, 420 — 
his person, habits, and character, 
ib. — his sons, 421 et seqq — final 
extinction of the male line of his 
descendants, 424 — history and ac- 



count of his codex, ib. — its true 
title, 426 — documents which it 
contains, 426 to 428 — its import- 
ance, 429. 

Columbus, Bartholomew, brother of 
the discoverer, 424. 

Columbus, Diego, elder son of the 
discoverer of America, 414 — inhe- 
rits his titles and claims, 422 — 
prosecutes his right, ib. — his partial 
success, 423 — difficulties with Pas- 
amonte, ib. — death, ib. — his fa- 
mily, 424. 

Columbus, Ferdinand, son of the dis- 
coverer of America, 41 7 — his learn- 
ing and works, 421 — his life of his 
father, ib — loss of the original 
Spanish copy, ib. — unaccounted for, 
422. 

Columbus, Giacomo, brother of the 
discoverer, 423. 

Columbus, the younger, a celebrated 
corsair, 411. 

Common Law of England the foun- 
dation of American law, 377 — con- 
stitution of the United States pre- 
supposes it, ib. — declared to con- 
tinue in force by many of the states, 
378 — its nature and origin, 379, 
380 —its mode of improvement, 380 
— illustrated by decisions relating 
to oaths of witnesses, 381 — objec- 
tions considered, 382. See Law. 

Cooper, Rev. Dr Samuel, notices of 
his life, character, and usefulness, 
445, 446, 447. 

Crafts, William, his Address before 
the Palmetto Society, noticed, 464, 
quoted, ib. 

Cuccaro, a castle in Montferrat, its 
claim to be the birthplace of Co- 
lumbus, 401 — origin of claim, 402 
— disproved, 403 to 405. 



Dallas, R. C. his character and 
works, 300 — his acquaintance with 
Lord Byron, ib. — quoted, 316 — at- 
tempts to convert Lord Byron, 326. 

Da Ponte, his observations on an ar- 
ticle in the North American Re- 
view, reviewed, 189 — his com- 
plaints of the reviewer, 190 — his 
objection to the view of the influ- 
ence of Italy on English letters, 
191 — to the treatment of Tasso, 
195 — his panegyric of that poet, 
195. 196 — his defence of Petrarch, 
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J98 — further complaints against 
the reviewer, 204. 207, 208, 210— 
strictures on the treatment of Me- 
tastasio, 211 — his panegyric in- 
temperate, 213 — his complaints un- 
founded, 215. 

Dawson, Moses, his memoirs of Gene- 
ral Harrison, 248. 

Duponceau, Peter S. his dissertation 
on the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the United States, 104 — hisdiscourse 
at the opening of the Law Acade- 
my, ib. — quoted, 113 — his remark 
on the administration of English 
law, 1 16 — on the admiralty, 124 — ■ 
his doctrine of the common law of 
the United States, 131 — made up 
of the common law of England and 
of the colonies, 134 et seqq. 

Duties, distribution of, by Ur Brown, 
30 — duties to God, 31 — considera- 
tion of the proofs of his existence 
and attributes, 31, 32 — duties to 
ourselves, 32 — immortality of the 
soul, 32 to 36. 

Duty on the exportation of gold and 
silver in Mexico, discussed by a 
committee of Congress, 430 — 
former views on this subject, ib. — 
objects of such a duty twofold, 435 
— both shown to be fallacious, ib. 
436 — other objections to the duty, 
44D. 



Economy, Political, new science of, 
432 — its effects on commerce, in- 
dustry, and national prosperity, ib. 

Edgeworth, Miss, her influence in 
forming the public taste for no- 
vels, 179. 

Edinburgh Review, style of its criti- 
cism, 311 — its review of Lord By- 
ron's first work, 31 1. 

Emotions, according to Dr Brown, in 
their nature incapable of being de- 
fined, 19 — their corporeal seat, 20 
— Dr Brown neglects to notice this, 
ib. — mind not the immediate seat 
of them, ib.- — their division by Dr 
Brown into immediate, retrospec- 
tive, and prospective, ib. — their 
subdivisions, 21 — their relation to 
our desires, fears, and passions, 22 
— their final causes, 22. 

English literature, its obligations to 
the Italian, 191. 192 — lessened by 
the reformation, 192 — influenced 



by the French, 192,193 — deficiency 
of researches into its history, 215. 

England, its great accession of power 
from machinery, 152 — state and 
prospect of its system of govern- 
ment, 152, 153. 

Entomology, American, by Thomas 
Say, noticed, 251. 

Ethical system of Dr Brown, his test 
of moral right and wrong, 25 — its 
uniformity among mankind, 26 — 
liable to be modified, ib. — defects 
of the theory, 27 — and conse- 
quences, 28 — amended, 28, 29 — 
true theory subsequently suggested 
by Dr Brown, 30. 

Eustis, William, presents the Ameri- 
can claim against Holland, 278 — 
its reception, 279 — its renewal, ib. 
— his reply to the argument of 
Baron de Nagell. 

Everett, Alexander H. his controversy 
with Baron de Nagell, 281 to 289. 

Everett, Edward, his manuscript of 
papers relating to Columbus, 429. 

Expedition to the sources of St Peters 
river, &.c. narrative of, by Major 
Long, reviewed, 178 — niggardly 
policy of the Government with re- 
gard to it, 178, 179 — outlineof what 
was accomplished by it, 179 etseqq. 
—quoted, 180, 182, 184— import- 
ant service rendered by it,185 — re- 
searches relating to the aborigines, 
186 — proofs discovered of their 
cannibalism, 188 — character of the 
work, 189. 

F. 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, his cruel 
and unjust treatment of Columbus, 
418 — of Diego Columbus, 422 — his 
death, 423. 

France, position of liberal writers in, 
142 — not benefited by the repeal of 
law for censure of the press, ib. — 
strength of the royal government 
in, 143 — state of liberal opinions 
and liberty in, 144 to 146— claims 
of the United States against, 29(3 — 
of those prior to 1800, ib. — mode in 
which they have been disposed of, 
296 to 298 — valid against the gov- 
ernment of the United States, 299. 

Frisland, mysterious island of, 412 — 
voyage of Columbus to, 412. 

Frisbie, Professor, remarkable coinci- 
dence of opinion with Dr Brown, on 
the theory of morals, 27 — quoted 2S 
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G. 

Genoa, its claim to be the birthplace 
of Columbus, 406— proved, by the 
opinions of authors, 406 — by docu- 
ments, 407 — and by the acts and 
writings of Columbus himself, 408 
— involved in the Mediterranean 
warfare of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, 411. 

Geology of the country travelled over 
by Major Long's expedition, 183, 
184 — lectures on, by Dr Van Rens- 
selaer, noticed, 240. 

Germany, its situation according to 
M. de Sismondi, 146 — his opinions 
refuted, 146, 147 — state of its petty 
principalities, 147 — its influence in 
the overthrow of Napoleon, 148 — 
character of its people, and gradual 
consolidation, 148, 149. 

Gold and silver, their importance to 
Mexico, 430 — proposal to raise the 
duty on their exportation, ib. — 
formerly esteemed the true source of 
wealth, 430 to 432 — light in which 
they are now regarded, 433 — report 
to the Mexican Congress with re- 
gard to them, 434 — expediency of 
a duty upon their exportation dis- 
cussed, as a means of revenue and 
for the purpose of retaining them in 
the country, 435, 436. 

Goldsborough, Charles W. his United 
States Naval Chronicle reviewed, 
1 — his account of Revolutionary 
events meagre and desultory, 2 — 
of the difficulties with France, and 
Tripolitan war more full, ib. — ends 
with the Tripolitan war, 18. 

God, existence of and attributes, Dr 
Brown's demonstration of, 31, 32. 

Goslington Shadow, a novel review- 
ed, 102 — its plot and characters, 
102 — acquaintance which it evinces 
in the author of Scottish character 
and manners, 103. 

Government, ancient forms of not 
sufficient for state of things in 
modern times, 152 — forms which 
have existed, 362 — government of 
the will, ib. — government of the 
law, 363 — operation of these forms 
in the division of men into two 
great parties, 364. 

H. 
Hamburgh, bank of, plundered by 
Marshal Davoust, 271 — refunded 
by Louis the Eighteenth, ib. — 



its case considered by Baron de 
Nagell, 286 — refutation by Mr Ev- 
erett, 271. 

Harrison, W. H. Major General, me- 
moirs of, by Moses Dawson, no- 
ticed, 248. 

Hermann, his examination of the 
probable antiquity of the poems 
ascribed to Orpheus, 390. 

Hobomok, a tale of early times, re- 
viewed, 86 — its story faulty, 86, 
87— characters well drawn, 87 — 
quoted, 87 to 90 — delineation of 
Indian character, 90 — quoted, 90, 
94 — its reputation injured by its 
catastrophe, 94, 95. 

Holland, origin of the claim of the 
United States against, 278 — its 
treatment of the claim for indem- 
nity, 279 — independence of its go- 
vernment under Louis Bonaparte, 
280— -diplomatic discussion of the 
claim, 279 et seqq. — arguments on 
which the refusal of indemnity is 
founded, 290 — its struggles for free- 
dom, 293 — erected into a kingdom 
by Napoleon, ib. — united with 
Belgium into the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, 294, 295. 

Hoyl, E. antiquarian researches, no- 
ticed, 234 — his notices of Indian 
wars, 235, 236— of witchcraft, 236. 

Hull, General, acquitted in the public 
opinion, 450 — his revolutionary 
character and services, ib. 



Immortality of the soul, Dr Brown's 
argument for, &c. 32 to 36. 

Italian literature its influence over the 
English, 191 — lessened by the re- 
formation, 192 — revived in our own 
age, 195 — its relation to that of 
Spain, 204— its feuds, 213— of the 
difficulty of estimating it by fo- 
reigners, 214. 

Italy, its political situation, 149 — 
tendency to union of purpose in its 
different states, 149, 150. 

J. 

Jacobs, Frederick, his Latin Reader 
edited by Bancroft, noticed, 246. 

James the First, of England, designed 
a complete codification for his colo- 
nies, 107. 

Jones, John Paul, appointed a lieu- 
tenant in the American navy, 6 — 
his actions in command of the 
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Providence and Milford, 6, 7 — 
sketch of his life, (note) 7, 8 — his 
engagement with the Serapis and 
the Countess of Scarborough, 11, 
12 — anecdote of, 12. 

Jurisprudence of the United States, 
its origin in the institutions of the 
mother country, 106— English, its 
mode of administration, 115 — its 
influence on the colonial, 119 et 
seqq — actually existed in the colo- 
nies, 127. 

Jurisdiction, royal, its origin, nature 
and extent over the American co- 
lonies, 119 et seqq. 

K. 

Keating, W H. compiler of the nar- 
rative of Major Long's second ex- 
pedition, 178 — description of scen- 
ery, quoted, 184 — character of his 
work, 189. 



Lakes Superior and Winnipeck, 180, 
182. 

iMmpedosa, island of, suggested as a 
compensation for the American 
claims on Naples, 277. 

Landlord, American, tales of, 100. 

Law, Common, of the United States, 
derived from that of England, 106 
— causes of its departure from the 
English founded in its very nature, 
108 — received by the colonies at 
various stages of improvement, 109 
— its diversities in the different co- 
lonies indicated no departure from 
its proper principles, ib. influ- 
ence of various circumstances in 
modifying it, 1 10 — its intimate con- 
nexion with colonial jurisprudence, 
111 — claimed by the colonies as the 
basis of a general civil constitution, 
115 — causes of its varieties, ib. — 
its mode of administration in Eng- 
land, 115, 116 — consequences, 116 
— its liabilities to alteration in the 
colonies, 117 — its connexion with 
their jurisprudence, in which its 
elements are to be sought, 126 — 
English claimed by Congress, 127 
— decided by jurists to have been 
brought over by the colonists, 128, 
129 — its existence presupposed by 
the constitution, 131 — opinion of 
Mr Duponceau with regard to it, 
stated and examined, ib. et seqq. 
— its essential improvement in the 



United States, 137 — necessity of its 
existence, 139. See Common Law. 

Law, its two schools of construction, 
104, 106. 

Law Reports, English, reason for their 
circulation in the United States, 
385 — those of Sergeant and Low- 
ber noticed, ib. — contain some su- 
perfluous matter, 386. 

Lawrence, Thomas Beach, his address 
at the eleventh exhibition of the 
American Academy of Fine Arts 
noticed, 455 — quoted, 461. 

Lawyers, in Suffolk, historical sketch 
of, 225 to 227 — their profession- 
al prospects, 227 — their respecta- 
bility, 229. 

Lemaistre, translation of his Leper 
of Aost, noticed, 243. 

Leper of Aost, noticed, 243. 

Leprosy, its nature and consequences, 
243. 

Liberal principles in government, 
their influence in England and 
America, 251, 252. 

Lindsley, Philip, President of Cumber- 
land College, his inaugural address 
noticed, 237 — quoted, 237 to 239. 

Lisbon, the favorite resort of Italian 
adventurers in the 15th century ,414. 

Long, Stephen H. his second expedi- 
tion, 178 — his zeal and industry 

commended, 179 his remarks 

on the military features of the 
country between lakes Superior 
and Winnipeck, 182. 

Louis Bonaparte, his independence 
as king of Holland, 280 — still re- 
spected by his former subjects, 282 
— universally beloved when king. 
293. 

Louisiana treaty, its provisions, 298. 

Lowber, John, his English common 
law Reports, 377. 

M. 

Madrid, its Prado or public walk, 58, 
61 — its bull fights, 62 et seqq. 

Man, changes in his social and politi- 
cal condition in the present age, 360 

Mansfield, Lord, his doctrine on ques- 
tions concerning seignories, 122 — 
creator of English commercial law. 
384. 

Marshall, Chief Justice, his influence- 
on American jurisprudence, 128 — 
quoted, 128, 129. 

Medwin, Capt. Thomas, authenticity 
of his conversations of Lord Byron 
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questioned, 301 — his general cred- 
ibility probable, ib. — grounds for 
this opinion 301, 302 — his descrip- 
tion of Lord Byron at the funeral 
of Shelley, 353. 

Metastasis, monotonous sweetness of 
his poetrv, 211 — opinions of critics 
with regard to it, 211,212. 

Melternich, Prince, his character and 
influence, 148. 

Mexico, products of its mines of 
precious metals, 430 — report of a 
committee of its congress on an 
increase of tax on exportation of 
gold and silver, 430. 434 — liberal 
and sound principles of the report, 
437 — interest of the nation to en- 
courage exportation of coin, 438 — 
beueficial influence of free com- 
merce upon it, 440, 441 — devotion 
of the government to the best inte- 
rests of the nation, 440 — restoration 
of Colleges, 441 — establishment of 
schools, 442 — laudable efforts to 
preserve ancient documents, ib. — 
improvement in its manufactures, 
443 — its cheering prospects, ib. 

Mind, human, philosophy of the. 
See Brown. 

Minerals, American, Dr Robinson's 
catalogue of, 233. 

Mississippi, valley of the, 114. 

Money, real value of, how determined, 
437 — effects of a restrictive duty on 
its exportation, ib. 

Moultrie, Fort, defence of, 464. 

Murat, king of Naples, 271 — recog- 
nised by all powers but England, 
272 — negotiations with Austria and 

England, 272 depredations on 

American property, ib. — popular at 
Naples, 291. 

N. 

Nagell, Baron de, his refusal to ac- 
knowledge the claim of the United 
States upon Holland, 279 — his sin- 
gular argument in reply to Mr 
Eustis, 280 — his controversy with 
Mr Everett, 281 to 289. 

Naples, claim of the United States 
against, 271 — its origin, 272 — ne- 
gotiation of Mr Finkney with rela- 
tion to, 273 — its reception by the 
governmentand result, 273 to 276 — 
grounds of its decision, 278. 

Napoleon, his reproof ol Louis as king 
of Holland 280— erects Holland 
into a kingdom, 293 — decline of his 
power in 1813, 294. 



Nations, growth of a common inter- 
est between them, 361 — their moral 
influence upon one another, ib. 

Naval Chronicle. See Goldsborovgh. 

Navy of the United States, its early 
history neglected, 2 — first fleet 
equipped by congress in 1775, 5 — 
its history during the revolutionary 
war, 5 to 12 — during the contest 
with France 12 tol4 — before Tripo- 
li 14 to 18 — brilliancy of its subse- 
quent achievements, 19. 

Netherlands, king of, his title to the 
throne, 282 — founded on an act of 
arbitraty power, ib. — his kingdom, 
how created, 294, 295 — his share 
of the French indemnity, 296. 

Nero England, Witch of, 96. 

New York, laws of, Remarks on their 
projected revision, noticed, 249 — 
its Academy of Fine Arts, 459. 

Novels, American, their former rarity 
and present abundance, 79 — causes 
of this change, ib. — Scottish, their 
characteristics, 80 to 83 — of a kind 
easily written 83 — several Ameri- 
can reviewed, 83, 104 — deficiency 
in the selection of their mottos, 103. 

O. 

Oaths of witnesses, decisions relating 
to, 381 — illustrate the improve- 
ment of the common law, ib. 

O'ilalloran, an Irish tale, reviewed, 
101 — its subject better than its ex- 
ecution, 102. 

Orange, House of, its elevation to 
the hereditary stadtholdership, 293 
— Prince of, embarks for Holland 
in 1813, 294 — made king of the 
Netherlands, 295. 

Orpheus, poems ascribed to, 388 — 
opinions of critics relating to, 389 
— their probable antiquity, ib. — 
how decided by Hermann, 390 — 
period to which they have severally 
been assigned, 390 to 392. 

P. 

Palfrey, John G. Rev. his sermon 
noticed, 444 

Parliament, early jealousy of its au- 
thority, among the American co- 
lonists, 111,112 — nature and extent 
of this authority, 112 to 114. 

Passions, not particularly classed by 
Dr Brown, 22. 

Peep at the Pilgrims, an American 
novel, reviewed, 95— its character, 
95, 96— quoted, 96. 
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Peninsula, Recollections of the, 52 — 
quotations from, 52, 53, 54, 55. 
58 — character of the work, 58. 

Perkins, Samuel, history of the late 

war noticed, 449. 
Petrarch, his affectation as a poet, 
198 — specimens of his poetry, 
199 — criticisms of Italian writers, 
200 — his age accountable for his 
defects, 201 — his character and 
services to the cause of letters, 203. 

Pownal, Governor, his remark with 
regard to the origin of the common 
law of the colonies, 115 — and of 
its vagueness and liability to al- 
teration, 117, 118. 

Philosophy of the human mind. See 
Brown. 

Pilgrims, Peep at the, 95. 

Pinkney, William, his mission to Na- 
ples, 272 — his diplomatic inter- 
course with the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, 273 to 276. 

Pinkney, Edward C. volume of his 
poems reviewed, 369 — his Italy 
quoted, ib. — other specimens of 
his poetry, 371, 372 — his Rodolph, 
373 — his character as a poet, 375 — 
well acquainted with old English 
poetry, ib. — moral tone of his 
poetry, 376 — imitation of Byron, ib. 

Poetry, its change of character in the 
present age, 348— had become me- 
chanical, ib. — influence of the 
character of the present age upon 
it, ib. et seqq. 

Poets, contemporary, their besetting 
sins, 217. 

Political Economy. See Economy. 

Politics, European, 141 France, 

142— Germany, 146— Italy, 149 — 
Spain, 150— England, 151, 152. 

Pope, his character as a satirist, 
313 — his conceded rank in his as:e, 
314. 

Portugal, its career of discovery and 
conquest, 414 — sought by Colum- 
bus, ib. 

Pradello, its claim to be the birth- 
place of Columbus, 401. 

Prado, or public walk of Madrid, 
58— description of, 59 to 61. 

Preble, Commodore, 11 — assumes the 
command of the Mediterranean 
squadron in 1803, 14— bombards 
Tripoli, &.c. 15 to 18. 

R. 

Recollections of the Peninsula. 52. 



Refugee, the, an American novel, re- 
viewed, 83 — its plot, 84 — excep- 
tionable in relation to history, ib. — 
full of anachronisms, ib. — unsuc- 
cessful in delineation of character, 
85 — style excessively bad, ib. — 
faults of the plot, 86. 

Restrepo, his proposed history of Co- 
lombia, 163. 

Revenue, principles on which it is to 
be raised, 435 — consequences of 
excessive duties upon, 436. 

Review of the efforts and progress of 
nations during the last twentyfive 
years, 141. 

Robinson, Samuel,Dr, his catalogue of 
American minerals noticed, 233. 



Saratoga, a tale of the Revolution, re- 
viewed, 98 — its character, 99. 

Say, Thomas, his appendix to Major 
Long's Narrative, 189 — his Ameri- 
can Entomology noticed, 251 

beauty and elegance of its exe- 
cution, ib. — his scientific charac- 
ter and exertions, ib. 

Schoolcraft, Mr, corrections of some 
of his statements by Major Lone. 
186. J S ' 

Sergeant, Thomas, brief sketch of 
national judiciary powers prior to 
the Federal Constitution, 104 — his 
account of the origin of the super- 
intending power of the king over 
colonial tribunals, 120 — his English 
common law reports, 377. 385. 

Sismondi, M. de, his review of the 
last twentyfive years, 141 — his em- 
barrassment in speaking of the state 
of France, 144— his view of the 
state of Germany, 146 — controvert- 
ed, 146 to 149— of Italy, 149— of 
Spain, 150 — of other nations, 151. 

Society, American Colonisation, its 
journal and eighth annual report 
noticed, 230. 

Soul, immortality of the, Dr Brown's 
arguments for, 32, 33— examined, 
34. 

Spain, national character of, strong- 
ly marked and picturesque, 58 — na- 
tional amusements of, ib. — melan- 
choly state of, 150 — probable fate, 
ib. — its colonial possessions, 150, 
151. 

Stdel, Madame de, her compliment to 
Alexander of Russia, 145— her 
character as a critic, 216 
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Sullivan, William, his address to the 
members of the bar of Suffolk no- 
ticed, 225— its value, ib.— quoted, 
ib. 

T. 

Tales of an American Landlord, re- 
viewed, 100 — intended to have a 
moral and religious effect, ib. — 

Tasso, his character as a poet, 195, 
196 — criticisms of Italian writers, 
197 — his tribute to Columbus, 415. 

Thacher, Rev. Mr, 447. 

Travellers, English, in the United 
States, 453 — their abuse and folly, 
ib. 

Tripoli, war with the United States, 
14 — bombarded by Commodore 
Preble, 15, 16— peace concluded, 18. 

Truxlon, Commodore, his engage- 
ment with the Insurgente, and with 
the Vengeance, 13. 

U. 
United States, their early naval his- 
tory neglected, 2 — efforts in their 
colonial state, 2, 3 — their naval 
history during the revolution, 3 to 
12 — commencement of the navy in 
1794, 12 — naval engagements with 
the French, in 1799, 13 — war with 
Tripoli, 14 to 18 — their claims for 
commercial spoliations, 269, 270 — 
relations sustained with the coun- 
tries of Europe, 364 — influence of 
their example, 366 — laws by which 
the people of, are governed, 377 — 
founded on the English common 
law, ib. 



Van Rensselaer, Jeremiah, his lectures 
on Geology noticed, 240. 

Verplanck, Gulian C. his address be- 
fore the American academy of 
Fine Arts, 459. 

Voltaire, his character as a critic, 216. 

W. 

War, the liquidator of claims between 
European nations, 269 — ceased to 
be so to the United States, 269, 270. 

Washington, a winter in, a novel, 99. 

Waverley, author of, influence of his 
novels upon public taste, 79, 80 — 
their characteristics, 80 et seqq. — 
ease and beauty of their style, 83. 

Wayland, Francis, Jr, his discourses 
reviewed, 360 — commended, ib. — 
their subjects, ib — quoted, 361 — 
his distinctions of government, 
362 — his account of their influence, 
363 — of the relations of this coun- 
try to Europe, 364 — of its example, 
366 — his comparison of the Bible 
with the works of Homer, ib. 

Wealth, true source of, formerly sup- 
posed to be gold and silver, 430. 

Winter in Washington, a novel, re- 
viewed, 99. 

Witch of New England, an American 
romance, reviewed, 96— its defects, 
97 — inconsistencies in historical 
details, 97, 98— not destitute of 
merit, 98. 

Wrifford, Allison, his mercantile pen- 
manship, 452 — commended. 452. 
453. 



ERRATA. 

P. 106. 1. 15 from top, for ' present' read ' purest.' — p. 112. 1. 23, for ' salu- 
tary' read ' statutory. — ib. 1. 20. for ' in' read ' or.' — p. 139. 1. 10 from bottom . 
for ' the benevolent' read ' its.' 
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